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1978.    Detecting  suboutbreak  populations  of  the  Douglas -fir  tussock 
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crown.  USDA  For.  Serv.  Res.  Pap.  PNW-238,  9  p.,  illus.  Pacific 
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A  sequential  sampling  plan  is  described  for  identifying  tussock 
moth  populations  which,  at  a  maximum  expected  rate  of  increase,  could 
be  within  1  year  of  outbreak  status.    The  plan  uses  a  new  technique  of 
sampling  early  larvae  by  the  nondestructive  examination  of  lower  crown 
foliage.    Larvae  at  inconspicuous  low  densities  are  classified  into 
relatively  low  or  high  categories  by  their  frequency  of  occurrence  on 
foliage  samples.    The  sampling  plan  is  applied  independently  on  indi- 
vidual plots  to  classify  the  density  of  each  plot.    It  is  an  appropri- 
ate method  for  quickly  screening  suboutbreak  populations  in  ground 
evaluation  surveys. 

KEYWORDS:    Population  sampling,  insect  populations,  Douglas-fir  tussock 
moth,  Orgyia  pseudotsugata ,  insect  surveys. 
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1978 

Low  density"  populations  of  tussock 
moth  are  usually  evaluated  in  terms  of 
the  density  of  young  larvae  on  the 
foliage.    Estimates  of  larval  density 
with  a  high  level  of  precision,  however, 
are  unnecessary  for  most  survey  pur- 
poses.   A  general  classification  of 
density  that  is  biologically  meaning- 
ful can  be  substituted  and  is  easier 
to  determine  than  a  precise  estimate. 

A  rationale  has  been  developed 
for  classifying  larval  numbers,  which 
are  presently  inconspicuous  on  the 
foliage,  into  either  a  low- level 
population  which,  at  a  maximum  rate 
of  expected  increase,  is  at  least  2 
years  away  from  causing  visible  tree 
defoliation;  or  a  suboutbreak  popula- 
tion which  has  the  potential  of  in- 


creasing to  an  outbreak  level  in 
1  year.    The  categories  are  especially 
useful  for  evaluating  known  popula- 
tions of  tussock  moth  suspected  of 
having  an  upward  trend  in  numbers. 

A  sequential  sampling  plan  was 
derived  for  field  classification  of 
plots  into  either  the  low- level  or 
suboutbreak  category.    Sampling  is 
by  nondestructive  examination  of  the 
lower  crown  foliage  of  randomly 
selected  trees  on  a  plot.    A  design 
for  a  pocket  tally  sheet  with  the 
built-in  sequential  plan  is  also 
given.    Using  the  sequential  plan 
one  person  can  determine  the  present 
status  of  a  larval  population  on  a 
plot  with  only  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  of  sampling  normally  required 
for  evaluation. 


Introduction 

The  Douglas -fir  tussock  moth, 
Orgyia  pseudotsugata  (McDunnough) ,  is 
a  major  defoliator  of  Douglas -fir, 
Pseudotsuga  menziesii  var.  gtauca 
(Beissn.)  Franco,  and  many  of  the  true 
firs,  Abies  spp.,  in  Western  North 
America.    Outbreaks  erupt  suddenly 
and  often  synchronously  in  patches 
over  large  forested  areas.    The  early 
recognition  of  impending  outbreak 
conditions  is  essential  for  planning 
control  activities  to  prevent  tree 
damage  during  the  1st  year  of  heavy 
defoliation  (Wickman  1978) . 

Low- density  populations  of  the 
Douglas -fir  tussock  moth  do  not  cause 
tree  defoliation  that  can  be  detected 
by  aerial  observation;  therefore, 
preoutbreak  numbers  can  only  be  evalu- 
ated from  the  ground  by  trapping  male 
moths  or  examining  foliage  for  other 
life  stages.    A  standard  criterion 
for  ground  evaluation  is  the  density 
of  young  larvae  (lst-2d  instars) 
newly  established  on  the  foliage  in 
the  spring  or  early  summer.  Methods 
have  been  developed  for  making  precise 
estimates  of  density  by  sampling 
foliage  from  branches  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  tree  and  expressing 
the  number  of  larvae  in  terms  of 
1,000  square  inches^  of  branch  area 
(Mason  1970).    Midcrown  foliage  is 
usually  sampled  by  clipping  46 -cm 
(18 -in)  branches  with  a  pole-pruner 
and  collecting  the  samples  in  a 
basket  attached  to  the  pole.  This 
method  has  recently  been  modified  for 
low- density  populations  by  a  nonde- 
structive sampling  technique  relating 
density  in  the  lower  crown  to  density 
in  the  standard  midcrown  (Mason  1977) . 
Such  methods  of  estimating  density, 
however,  are  time  consuming  and 
usually  impractical  for  conducting 
large  scale  ground  surveys. 


Metric  equivalent  of  1,000  in 
is  0.6452  m2. 


Estimates  of  larval  density  with 
high  levels  of  precision  are  often  not 
necessary  to  evaluate  population  status 
This  is  especially  true  for  low  densi- 
ties which,  even  at  a  potentially 
maximum  rate  of  population  growth,  may 
be  more  than  1  year  away  from  an  out- 
break level.    In  such  cases,  the 
classification  of  larval  densities  on 
sample  plots  into  biologically  meaning- 
ful categories  may  be  the  only  informa- 
tion needed  from  the  initial  survey. 
Sequential  sampling  is  particularly 
appropriate  for  these  situations  becaus 
population  densities  are  only  classi- 
fied, usually  at  a  considerable  saving 
in  time  and  effort  over  conventional 
sampling  methods.    If  additional 
detail  is  required  for  plots  in  a 
particular  density  class,  estimates 
with  a  desired  level  of  precision 
can  still  be  made  after  populations 
in  that  class  have  been  screened  by 
the  sequential  survey. 

Sequential  analysis  was  first 
developed  during  World  War  II  as  a 
rapid  method  for  making  statistical 
evaluations  (Statistical  Research 
Group,  Columbia  University  1957; 
Wald  1947) .    Its  value  in  biology  was 
quickly  recognized,  and  the  method 
was  soon  recommended  for  conducting 
forest  insect  surveys  (Oakland  1951, 
Stark  1952,  Waters  1955).  Sequential 
sampling  plans  for  classifying  popula- 
tions have  since  been  prepared  for  a 
variety  of  forest  insects  (Waters 
1974) .    Plans  are  also  available  for 
classifying  eggs  and  larvae  of  the 
Douglas -fir  tussock  moth  by  destruc- 
tive sampling  of  branches  (Mason 
1969) .    Methods  of  constructing 
sequential  plans  and  their  uses 
in  pest  management  have  been 
adequately  described  by  Onsager 
(1976)  and  Waters  (1955) .  In 
this  paper  a  sequential  sampling 
plan  is  given  for  rapid  identifi- 
cation of  low-density  populations 
of  tussock  moth  larvae  that  may 
be  only  one  generation  removed 
from  an  outbreak  level.  Sampling 
is  done  by  nondestructive  examina- 
tion of  foliage  in  the  lower  tree 
crown. 


Rationale  for  Population 
Density  Classes 

Tree  defoliation  by  the  tussock 
moth  is  not  usually  conspicuous  until 
the  average  population  density  reaches 
about  20  early  instars  per  1,000  in  , 
although  higher  densities  are  required 
to  cause  significant  tree  damage 
(Wickman  1978) .    Populations  which 
attain  the  threshold  density  where 
defoliation  is  easily  visible  have 
traditionally  been  called  "outbreaks." 
During  the  years  of  population  increase 
preceding  an  outbreak,  the  maximum 
multiplication  rate  between  genera- 
tions is  usually  less  than  10  and 
has  averaged  about  7  for  the  infesta- 
tions studied  in  detail  (Mason  1974; 
in  press) .    At  an  annual  multiplica- 
tion rate  of  7,  therefore,  populations 
with  an  average  density  of  small  larvae 
>_20/l,000  in2  must  have  a  density  >3.0/ 
1,000  in2  1  year  before  the  first 
visible  defoliation.    Populations  with 
densities  £1.0/1,000  in2  are  at  least 
2  years  away  from  causing  visible 
defoliation.    In  other  words,  low- 
density  populations  >3. 0/1, 000  in2 
could  be  in  a  release  year;  i.e., 
they  have  the  potential  of  reaching 
outbreak  status  by  the  next  generation 
if  they  have  the  maximum  expected  rate 
of  increase.    Population  densities 
<1. 0/1,000  in2,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  only  a  slight  chance  of  becoming 
an  outbreak  for  at  least  2  years. 

The  above  threshold  densities 
are  useful  for  evaluating  results 
from  ground  surveys  because  they 
identify  populations  that  could  be 
entering  a  release  phase  of  an  out- 
break and  separate  them  from  popula- 
tions that  are  still  at  a  relatively 
insignificant  level.  Therefore, 
these  thresholds  were  set  as  the 
class  limits  in  a  two-class  sequential 
plan.    Two  hypotheses  for  the  plan  are 

Hx:  M<1.0  larva/1,000  in2;  i.e., 

low-level  population  at  least 
2  or  more  years  away  from 
outbreak ;  and 


H2:  M>3.0  larvae/1,000  in2;  i.e., 

suboutbreak  population  poten- 
tially 1  year  away  from 
outbreak; 

where 

M  =  mean  number  of  larvae/1,000  in2 
of  branch  area  in  the  midcrown. 


The  Primary  Sample  Unit 

All  sampling  is  done  on  lower 
branches  of  trees  within  reach  from 
the  ground.    The  primary  sample  unit 
is  three  46-  to  56-cm  (18-  to  22-in) 
branches  per  tree  examined  in  place 
by  rapping  each  with  a  stick  over  a 
hand-held  drop  cloth.    Larvae  that 
drop  from  the  foliage  are  easily 
observed  on  the  cloth.    A  drop  cloth 
of  dimensions  of  61  by  122  cm 
(24  by  48  in)  supported  underneath 
at  the  corners  by  a  pair  of  cross 
sticks  has  been  used  satisfactorily. 

The  proportion  of  primary  sample 
units  that  are  infested  (i.e.,  one  or 
more  larvae  per  sample  unit)  is  an 
adequate  index  of  the  standard  midcrown 
density  (Mason  1977) .    Midcrown  density 
of  1st  and  2d  instars  can  be  estimated 
from  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
larvae  on  lower  crown  sample  units  by 

M  =  -4  ln(l-p) ; 

where 

A 

M  =  estimate  of  M  and 

p  =  the  true  proportion  of  lower 

crown  sample  units  that  are 

infested. 

Class  limits  designated  for  the 
sequential  plan  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  proportion  of  primary 
sample  units  infested  by  substitut- 
ing and  solving  for  p  in  the  above 
equation  (fig.  1).    The  hypotheses 
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Figure  1. — Relationship  of  midcrown  density  to  proportion  of 
infested  lower  crown  sample  units  plotted  on  logarithmic 
scale   (modified  from  Mason  1977) . 


stated  in  terms  of  p  then  become 

H,   :  p<0.2212  and 
H2  :  p>0.5276. 

The  parameter  p  is  estimated  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  larvae  on 
sample  units;  therefore,  the  binomial 
distribution,  which  assumes  that  every 
sample  unit  has  an  equal  probability 
of  being  infested,  is  used  for  calcu- 
lating the  sequential  plan. 


Intercepts : 
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Sequential  Decision  Plan 

Construction  of  the  sequential 
plan  requires  selection  of  risk  levels 
for  making  incorrect  decisions.  These 
are  usually  referred  to  as  alpha  (a) , 
the  risk  of  rejecting  a  hypothesis 
when  it  is  true,  and  beta  (6),  the 
risk  of  accepting  a  hypothesis  when 
it  is  false.    In  this  plan  both  allow- 
able risks  were  set  at  0.05  which 
means  the  maximum  chance  of  mislabeling 
a  population  is  1  in  20. 

Two  parallel  decision  lines  are 
used  for  testing  the  formulated  hypoth- 
eses.   These  are  calculated  according 
to  the  equation  for  a  straight  line, 


where 

d  =  cumulative  number  of  infested 
sample  units, 

n  =  total  number  of  trees  sampled, 

b  =  slope  of  the  lines,  and 

a  =  the  Y- intercept. 

The  slope  and  intercepts  were 
calculated  from  the  general  formulas 
below  given  by  Waters  (1955)  for 
sampling  a  binomial  distribution. 


Slope : 


where 

p,  =  the  proportion  specified  as 
the  upper  limit  of  the  lower- 
level  class  (H^) ,  and 

p?  =  the  proportion  specified  as 
the  lower  limit  of  the 
suboutbreak  class  (H?)  . 

After  solving  for  the  slope  and 
intercepts,  the  equations  for  the  two 
decision  lines  are: 

d1  =  0.365n  -  2.151  (lower  line); 
d2  -  0.365n  +  2.151  (upper  line). 

These  lines  are  plotted  in  figure  2 
which  represents  the  sequential  decision 
plan  for  testing  hypotheses  H-^  and  FL,. 

If  the  cumulative  number  of  infested 
sample  units  falls  below  the  lower 
line  for  a  given  random  sample  of 
trees ,  H-^  is  accepted  and  the  tussock 
moth  population  is  classified  "low- 
level."    If  the  cumulative  number  of 
infested  units  is  above  the  upper 
line  for  the  number  of  sampled  trees, 
Fb  is  accepted  and  the  population  is 
classified  "suboutbreak."  Intermediate 
values  of  infested  sample  units  require 
that  random  sampling  of  trees  continue 
until  a  decision  line  is  crossed.  If 
no  decision  is  reached,  the  plan  may 
call  for  sampling  to  be  truncated  after 
some  arbitrary  number  of  trees  has  been 
examined  and  the  population  is  classi- 
fied "intermediate." 
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Figure  2. — Sequential  graph  for  sampling  early  larvae  of 
the  Douglas-fir  tussock  moth  in  the  lower  tree  crown. 


Performance  of  the  sequential 
plan  can  be  evaluated  in  advance  of 
actual  sampling  from  the  operating 
characteristic  (OC)  and  average 
sample  number  (ASN)  curves .  These 
have  been  calculated  from  formulas 
published  by  the  Statistical  Research 
Group,  Columbia  University  (1957)  and 
are  plotted  in  figure  3.  Similar 
formulas  for  calculating  OC  and  ASN 
curves  are  given  by  Waters  (1955)  and 
Onsager  (1976) . 

The  OC  curve  shows  the  probability 
of  accepting  H-j  for  different  values 
of  p.    If  p  =  p^  =  0.22  which  is  the 
upper  class  limit  for  a  low-level 
population,  the  probability  of  accept- 
ing      is  0.95  and  the  probability  of 
rejection  (a)  is  0.05.    The  chance  of 


accepting       for  lower  values  of  p  is 
even  higher  than  0.95.  Conversely, 
if  p  =       =  0.53  which  is  the  lower 
limit  of  a  suboutbreak  population, 
the  probability  of  accepting  H-i  is 
0.05  (6)  and  the  probability  of 
rejection  is  0.95.    The  risk  of  classi- 
fying a  population  density  >3. 0/1, 000  in 
as  anything  but  "suboutbreak"  is  very 
small.    Intermediate  densities  are 
more  difficult  to  classify- -such  as  a 
density  of  1.8  larvae/1,000  in^ 
(p  =  0.36)  which  has  an  equal  chance 
of  classification  in  either  category. 

The  ASN  curve  shows  the  average 
number  of  trees  that  need  to  be  examined 
to  reach  a  decision.    The  fewest  trees 
are  needed  for  densities  within  the 
class  limits  and  the  most  trees  for 
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intermediate  densities.  Obviously, 
the  greatest  savings  from  use  of  the 
sequential  plan  come  from  sampling 
larval  densities  clearly  in  one  class 
or  the  other  and  the  least  savings 
from  borderline  densities. 


Field  Use  of  the  Plan 

An  underlying  assumption  in 
sequential  analysis  is  that  sample 
trees  have  been  selected  randomly; 
i.e.,  each  tree  on  the  plot  where 
the  insect  population  is  being  evalu- 
ated has  an  equal  chance  of  being 
chosen.     If  a  plot  is  about  2  ha 
(4.9  acres)  in  size,  then  each  eligible 
tree  in  that  2  ha  is  assumed  to  have 
an  equal  chance  of  being  selected  for 
the  sample.    This  theoretical  assump- 
tion can  be  satisfied  in  the  field 
by  using  a  randomized  procedure,  such 
as  a  random  numbers  table  or  rolling 
dice,  to  determine  the  direction  and 
distance  between  successive  sample 
trees.    For  example,  after  one  tree 
has  been  sampled,  the  direction 
(azimuth)  and  distance  to  the  next 
tree  is  quickly  determined  from  two 
random  numbers.    Units  of  measure 
can  be  scaled  so  that  sample  trees 
are  sure  to  fall  within  the  plot  area. 
Trees  might  also  be  selected  by  grid- 
ding  the  plot  on  paper  and  randomly 
choosing  coordinates  to  locate  sampling 
spots.    Because  decisions  of  classi- 
fication are  based  on  sample  units 
chosen  at  random  and  examined  in 
sequence,  trees  must  be  sampled  in 
order  of  their  random  selection  and 
not  by  the  shortest  travel  route 
between  trees . 

Trees  selected  for  sampling  need 
at  least  three  lower  branches  suitable 
for  the  sample  unit .    Such  branches 
must  be  well  foliated  and  current 
needles  available  to  feeding  larvae; 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  an  accep- 
table habitat  for  early  instars. 

Graphs  or  tables  with  the  sequen- 
tial plan  are  awkward  to  use  in  the 
field.    A  field  tally  sheet  which 


incorporates  the  calculated  numerical 
values  of  the  sequential  plan  is 
illustrated  in  figure  4.    This  sheet 
can  be  conveniently  carried  by  a  sampler 
in  a  pocket-size  tally  book;  this 
leaves  both  hands  free  for  holding  the 
drop  cloth  and  rapping  stick.  The 
class  limits  for  decisionmaking  are 
printed  in  the  squares  across  the  top 
of  the  columns  for  the  number  of  trees 
sampled.    The  top  left  corner  gives  the 
upper  limit  of  a  "low-level"  population 
and  the  bottom  right  corner  the  lower 
limit  of  a  "suboutbreak"  population. 

As  trees  are  sampled  on  each  plot, 
the  number  of  primary  sample  units  that 
are  infested  is  accumulated  across  the 
page.    When  the  cumulative  total  equals 
or  is  less  than  the  top  value  in  the 
overhead  box,  sampling  is  terminated 
and  the  plot  is  classified  "low-level" 
(e.g.,  plots  A  and  B  in  fig.  4).  When 
the  cumulative  total  equals  or  is  more 
than  the  bottom  value,  the  plot  is  classi- 
fied "suboutbreak"  (e.g.,  plots  C  and 
D) .     If  a  decision  is  not  reached  after 
20  trees,  sampling  is  terminated  and 
the  plot  classified  "intermediate" 
(e.g. ,  plot  E) . 

Time  of  sampling  is  particularly 
important  because  the  sequential  plan 
is  based  on  an  evaluation  when  the 
majority  of  larvae  are  expected  to  be 
in  the  first  instar,  having  only 
recently  dispersed  from  hatched  eggs 
onto  new  foliage.    Sampling  too  early 
or  too  late  will  result  in  an  inaccurate 
survey.    Unfortunately,  considerable 
variation  occurs  in  the  time  of  egg 
hatch  and  dispersal  of  larvae  because 
of  seasonal  and  physiographic  differences. 
Wickman  (1976a,  1976b)  found  that  egg 
hatch  and  larval  development  are  closely 
related  to  tree  phenology  and  that 
sampling  for  small  larvae  can  be  properly 
timed  by  observing  shoot  development. 
In  Oregon  and  California,  the  proper 
time  for  sampling  newly  established 
small  larve  is  when  all  buds  on  host 
species  have  burst  and  average  growth 
of  new  shoots  has  reached  1  to  2 
inches . 
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Figure  4. — Field  tally  sheet  with  examples  for  sequential  sampling 
early  larvae  of  the  Douglas- fir  tussock  moth. 


Discussion 

This  sequential  plan  is  not 
intended  for  a  single  evaluation  of 
a  large  forest  area.    Instead,  it  is 
recommended  simply  as  a  quick  substi- 
tute for  precise  sampling  on  individ- 
ual plots  expected  to  have  a  relatively 
homogenous  population.    The  number  of 
plots  needed  to  evaluate  a  large  area 
will  depend  on  numerous  considerations 
including  the  design  and  purpose  of 
the  survey,  distribution  of  habitat 
types,  and  variability  in  the  insect 
population. 

Acceptance  of  H?  and  the  classi- 
fication of  a  suboutbreak  density  are 


not  a  prediction  of  an  outbreak  but 
are  only  an  identification  of  a  density 
level  of  early  instars  having  the 
potential  to  increase  to  an  outbreak 
level  in  a  single  generation.  Whether 
or  not  rapid  population  growth  takes 
place  depends  on  survivorship  of 

subsequent  life  stages  in  that  genera- 
tion and  the  early  part  of  the  next 
generation.    Such  general  survey 
information  is  most  valuable  for 
alerting  managers  to  potential  outbreak 
situations  so  that  they  can  make  a 
more  reliable  prognosis  from  followup 
evaluations . 
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The  mission  of  the  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  FOREST 
AND  RANGE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  is  to  provide  the 
knowledge,  technology,  and  alternatives  for  present  and 
future  protection,  management,  and  use  of  forest,  range,  and 
related  environments. 

Within  this  overall  mission,  the  Station  conducts  and 
stimulates  research  to  facilitate  and  to  accelerate  progress 
toward  the  following  goals: 

1.  Providing  safe  and  efficient  technology  for  inventory, 
protection,  and  use  of  resources. 

2.  Developing  and  evaluating  alternative  methods  and 
levels  of  resource  management. 

3.  Achieving  optimum  sustained  resource  productivity 
consistent  with  maintaining  a  high  quality  forest 
environment. 

The  area  of  research  encompasses  Oregon,  Washington, 
Alaska,  and,  in  some  cases,  California,  Hawaii,  the  Western 
States,  and  the  Nation.  Results  of  the  research  are  made 
available  promptly.  Project  headquarters  are  at: 

Fairbanks,  Alaska  Portland,  Oregon 

Juneau,  Alaska  Olympia,  Washington 

Bend,  Oregon  Seattle,  Washington 

Corvallis,  Oregon  Wenatchee,  Washington 
La  Grande,  Oregon 

Mailing  address:    Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station 
P.O.  Box  3141 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 


The  FOREST  SERVICE  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  dedicated 
to  the  principle  of  multiple  use  management  of  the  Nation's  forest  resources 
for  sustained  yields  of  wood,  water,  forage,  wildlife,  and  recreation. 
Through  forestry  research,  cooperation  with  the  States  and  private  forest 
owners,  and  management  of  the  National  Forests  and  National  Grasslands,  it 
strives  —  as  directed  by  Congress  —  to  provide  increasingly  greater  service  to 
a  growing  Nation. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Applicants  for  all  Department  programs  will  be  given  equal  consideration 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex  or  national  origin. 
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